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ABSTRACT 

It is essential that priorities be realigned and that 
we return to the concept of education as career preparation. This 
should include the full range of educational endeavors from preschool 
through graduate school and adult education. Each state should have a 
complete plan for occupational education that includes priorities, 
immediate and long-range goals, funding, and student interests. The 
task force recommends that Federal education agencies recognize and 
support occupational education on all grade levels, and that 
particular concern be given to legislation for post-secondary 
education. Guiding principles for states in developing their 
leadership role involve continuity, planning, coordination, 
innovation, and evaluation. Local and institutional policies and 
practice determine the ultimate success or failure of a program, and 
they should provide flexibility, cooperation, and data necessary for 
a successful operation. Also, accreditation and certification 
requirements should be recognized and planned for. (GEB) 
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TASK FORCE ON OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

y. 



If the ideal of education commensurate with the interests, 
needs, and abilities of American citizens is to be approximated, 
and if that education is to have relevance to the skills, aware- 
ness, and concerns essential to a free, progressive, and techni- 
cally competent society in this last quarter of the Twentieth 
Century, it is essential that priorities be realigned and that we 
return to the concept of education as career preparation, of 
vocation in the classical sense of what a person does with his 
life, his "calling." This is not to disparage other conceptions 
of the aims of education including personal enlightenment, social 
development, adjustment, attainment of skills, or exploration of 
the realms of knowledge, but it is to give these focus. 
Specifically, it is to recognize that education has many forms and 
that no one track or form of education is appropriate for all 
persons or will meet all of society's needs. 

Further, it would suggest that "career" education involves 
the full range of educational endeavors from preschool through 
graduate school and adult education and that concern with 
occupation and career choice as integral to total "vocation" is 
not only legitimate but central whether one chooses the life of 
the mechanic, the lawyer, the medical technician, or the profes- 
sional scholar. This means that educational systems not only in 
postsecondary education but throughout the scope of education 
should be sufficiently diverse and sufficiently planned and funded 
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to provide the range of opportunities commensurate with human 
interests and needs and societal concerns and goals including 
developing the educational manpower and citizenry essential to 

national and human survival in a complex technologically oriented 
world . 

While the charg, to this Task Force was to deal with the 
question of responsibilities of institutions, states, and the 
federal government in relation to pestsecondary vocational and 
occupational education, it is the conviction of the members of 
the Task Force: (1) that occupational education must bo seen 

within the total context of education; (2) that the concept of 
occupational education in the restricted sense of skill prepar- 
ation for immediate entry into the work force needs to be 
broadened to include the cluster approach to occupational pre- 
paration necessary for orientation to the gainful occupations and 
career planning much earlier in the educational process than is 
now generally the case; and (3) that, so conceived, vocational, 
occupational, technical, and career education not only are integral 
to and not alternatives for the educational process at all levels, 
but must be taken into account and reflected in ail major 
educational decisions and priority determinations in local, 
institutional, state, and federal settings now and in the future 
if the educational structures and strategies for revitalizing the 
nation * s educational system are to meet the needs of the 
contemporary world. 
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Since the primary responsibility for education and 
educational planning must and does rest with the states, the 
Task Force believes that each state has a clear responsibility 
it cannot deny to develop a comprehensive plan of education, 
serving all its citizens--the professional, the college bound 
arts and science major, the adult, the business and teaching 
major, but equally the technical, vocational, and career oriented 
student in programs fitted to his special interests and needs. 

To this end it is obviously the obligation of each state to 
determine what percentage of the educational budget should be 
directed toward occupationally focused programs in a career edu- 
cation system and what should be allocated for all types of 
institutions serving the state's total career education needs. 

This should be accomplished with the primary emphasis on 
human needs and secondly on ability to pay. It should reflect 
the state's concept of a total system of education, irrespective 
of federal assistance. It should not be minimized or distorted to 
fit within any anticipated range of assistance allowing states and 
local governments to avoid their responsibilities for all the 
citizens of the state. As a state responsibility, the planning 
and ordering of priorities must be assumed by the state and not 
deferred to the federal government for ordering of priorities, 
indication of direction, or identification of goals. Rather 
states should develop individual plans and seek the federal 
support to reinforce their own planning efforts. 
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in developing its plan, each state should first consider 
the educational needs of individuals, their interests and 
capabilities, so that each may have the right of choice 
Secondly, the consideration should focus on the economic and 
social requirements of society in order to provide means for 
adapting individual interests and learnings to a useful and 
profitable career. 

States should also consider both immediate and long-range 
priorities. It may be necessary to fund heavily in an area long 
neglected at the expense of one which has received previous 
support. It may be that certain kinds of professional and 
technical education are expensive, but these should not be 
neglected. States must also determine the proper balance between 
theory and action in all areas of vocational education. 

If states are to live up to the ideal so frequently expressed 
of equality of educational opportunity and access commensurate 
with needs and abilities then the total educational plan must 
provide adequate state and local funding. 

Because of the rising costs and vhe pinch on tax dollars, 
states should consider better utilization of existing facilities 
including private and proprietary institutions by extending their 
daily use and/or providing year-round availability. They must 
also use new techniques in media and technology for more 

I 

j 

responsive teaching and learning with focus on educational 
renewal for both programs and personnel.. 

Since the student is the one who should benefit, and for 
whom the educational plan is designed, states should give high 
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priority to programs which provide students with the kinds of 
exciting and enriching experiences they demand. Regardless of 
goals, programs must r.ot be of the kind students accept with 
reluctance and patience. 

While the reconsideration of priorities and the development 
of a balanced and progressive educational system with adequate 
emphasis upon occupational (including technical and vocational) 
education within the total "career” education is not and will not 
be inexpensive, there is probably no better investment a community, 
the states, or the nation can make than in human capital through 
effective and diversified education. On such education depends 
not only national productivity but effective utilization of man- 
power, reduction of unemployment and dependence upon welfare, and 
most important insuring an intelligent and committed citizenry. 

If "vocation” or career education is used in the broad and 
historical sense of "calling" or "life work" then, as used in this 
report, occupational education as distinguished from career 
education or "vocation", of which it is an integral part, is that 
education concerned primarily but not exclusively with the devel- 
opment of knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary for successful 

entry of its si udents into a gainful occupation regardless of 

required preparation time. Such education is not the exclusive 
prerogative of any one type of institution but may and should 
take place in a variety of settings including senior colleges and 
universities, community and junior colleges, technical institutions, 
vocational schools, technical-vocational high schools, comprehensive 
high schools, and other agencies (public, private, or proprietary) 
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as may contribute to manpower development and utilization. 

Because of the diversity of settings in which occupational 
education is offered it is critically important that the consumers 
of occupational education be included in the benefits to be 
gained from effective planning, coordination, and articulation 
between and among secondary schools, vocational schools, community 
colleges, senior colleges, universities, and other agencies. 

While the degree of coordination varies among the states, in far 
too many instances at present it is inadequate to assure that 
efforts in occupational education are not unnecessarily dupli- 
cated, that planning is carefully and comprehensively undertaken, 
or that a cooperative system to meet all occupational education 
needs is achieved. 

The situation is further compounded by lack of clear 
direction and coordination on the federal level and the often 
chao' x conflict or competition for funds and programs among and 
within varying types of institutions and occupational programs on 
the local level. The time is clearly past when we can continue 
to afford either monetarily or in terms of human resources 
anything less than clear local, state, and national policies in 
occupational education carefully planned, fully coordinated and 
integrated with the range of educational endeavors, and productive 
of the kind of innovation in education as a whole which will restore 
and enhance the concept of career or "vocation" as a calling to its 
central role in education. It is our belief that only then will 
education attain renewal and gain real "relevance." Only then 
will the needs of individuals and the manpower needs of society be 
effectively met. 
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I . FEDERAL CONCERNS 



A. To accomplish continuity, coordination, and appropriate 

concern and balance in relation to occupational education on 
the federal level, the Task Force recommends the following 



Federal 

Concerns 



guidin t principles: 

1. Both the Congress and the federal Administration through 
the U.S. Office of Education and other relevant branches 
of government should clearly recognize and support the 
continuity of occupational education from elementary 
education through graduate school and its integral and 
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Support of 
Continuity of 
Occupational 
Education at 
Various Levels 



complementary relation to all other forms of education. 

2. Whatever the Cabinet structure the primary educational 
office of the federal government should be so organized 
as to encourage clearly the central importance of occupa- 
tional education. Its continuity should be implemented 
from element. try through graduate education, and its 
integral relation to all other forms of education in 
planning, research, program, and operation made clear. 

The concerns and interests of occupational education must 
be fully reflected and considered in all major policy 
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decisions. 

Occupational and manpower concerns reflected m operational 
programs in any other branch of the federal government 
should be carefully coordinated with occupational education 
concerns in the Office of Education. Effective coordination 
should facilitate preparing persons for employment and 
advancement rather than rescuing them from the unemployment 
pool. One of the continuing problems of coordination on 

10 
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the state level is the frequent lack of coordination on 
the federal level. Such coordination is clearly the 
responsibility of the respective Secretaries under the 
leadership of the Secretary of the Department of Health, - 
Education, and Welfare. 



B. In the specific development of national occupational 

opportunity legislation for postsecondary education, the Task 
Force strongly recommends that the following factors be kept 
in mind : 



Federal 
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1. That the legislation recognize the variety of types of (1) Recognition 

of Variety 

programs, institutions, agencies, and settings in which of Programs 

postsecondary occupational education does or may take 

place and that it is not the sole province of any one type 

of institution but should be encouraged in its various 

settings including: Community and junior colleges, 

vocational- technical institutes, vocational schools, two- 

year branches of four-year institutions, four-year colleges, 

universities, proprietary institutions, industrial and 

business organizations and complexes, and manpower agencies. 



2. That the legislation recognize and provide for the continu- 
ity of occupational and career education from elementary 
and secondary schools through the various forms of 
postsecondary education and provide for effective articu- 
lation and for the beginnings of education for career 
awareness in secondary and elementary schools. 

3. That the legislation recognize legitimate diversity in 
state structures to serve different historical, societal, 
and communal needs, and that while the legislation 

_ 11 
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encourage, even mandate, cooperation among appropriate 
agencies and a structure for decision making in the 
development of state plans, it not mandate a particular 
form of state agency that shall be uniform for all 
states . 

4. That both in the development of the legislation and, 
equally important, in the development of guidelines for 
implementation of any act there must be provision for 
adequate consultation with appropriate state officials. 

5. That the legislation emphasize the importance of 
comprehensive statewide planning for occupational and 
career education including its relation to other types of 
postsecondary education, that funds be provided to the 
states for such planning, and that in those states where 
there is a state agency charged with planning for higher 
and postsecondary education, this agency, if necessary, 
augmented for the purpose and working with the appropriate 
state agency for elementary-secondary education, should be 
charged with the major responsibility for planning and 
implementation. 

6. That sufficient funds be authorized and appropriated to 
carry out the intent of the act. 

7. That the legislation be designed to encourage flexibility 
and innovation in programs, structures, and cooperative 
arrangements among all concerned and interested parties. 
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TI. STATE CONCERNS 



A. 



Effective development of career and occupational education 
at the local, state, and national leveis depends at this 
stage in history upon a dynamic local-state-federal partner- 
ship in which ti.e state accepts the responsibility for being 
the senior and originating partner. Such a partnership 
cannot be developed by f edera imposition of uniform proce- 
dures which fail to take in v a. count the historical, economic, 
and social differences amon. the states or which fail to 
provide sufficient flexibility tc utilize in the most effec- 
tive way the differing political, educational, and economic- 
social structures available through the states in attaining 
common goals. Nor can such a partnership be attained through 
the fragmentation and duplication inherent in sole reliance on 
local institutions or a direct federal-local set of relations 
that by-pass the states. If, however, the states are to 
assume the senior partnership role commensurate with the renewed 
emphasis on vocation as "calling" and the central concern with 
career education as integral to the entire educational spectrum 
a number of steps need to be taken. Accordingly, the Task 
Force recommends a series of guiding principles for consider- 
ation by the states in developing such a leadership role. 

1. Continuity: 

(:a) State government- should continue to assume major 

responsibility in cooperation with the range of its 
public, private, and proprietary educational systems 
and institutions , local government, and business and 
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industry for maintaining, improving, and expanding 
career opportunities through developing a system of 
occupational education in consonance with the needs 
of its people and the manpower requirements of the 
state and nation. 

(b) Each state should exercise the leadership and 

authority essential for formulating its own policies 
and objectives in developing career opportunities 
and occupational education commensurate with its 
needs and interests. It should also take responsi- 
bility for interpreting and administering federal 
laws and regulations concerning career and occupa- 
tional education within and among the variety of 
agencies and institutions, public, private, and 
proprietary, which are involved in the various 
aspects of occupational education. 

2. Planning: 

(a) Essential to effective state responsibility and 

leadership in career and occupational education is 
recognition of the state's responsibility for compre- 
hensive statewide planning. Such planning should be 
clearly distinguished from the development of limited 
state plans for federal purposes in accordance with 
federal guidelines. To the contrary, the development 
of such limited plans should be based upon, grounded 
in, and be consistent with the state's comprehensive 
planning efforts. 
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(b) Such planning should be conceived of as a continuous (1) 

process and not primarily as the development of a 

single master plan, as important as master plans are 
as guideposts in the continuing process. Such 
planning should be funded not on an ad hoc but on a 
continuing basis and at a level sufficient to 
attain the talent, information, and timely cooper- 
ation of the variously involved institutions and 
groups essential to its effectiveness. 

(c) State planning for career and occupational education (2) 

to be effective must be integral to all other forms 

of statewide planning for education. This means 
that both in structure and in concept it should not 
be, or seem to be, a third force or operation in 
competition with postsecondary or elementary-secondary 
education or manpower planning and operations in the 
state. In postsecondary education, for example, where 
a state agency charged with planning for higher and 
postsecondary education or major sectors of these 
exists (47 states) that agency's scope should be 
broadened to include primary responsibility for post- 
secondary career and occupational education as 
integral to the total state planning for postsecondary 
education. The same provision should be made in 
relation to agencies responsible for statewide planning 
in elementary-secondary education, and in manpower 
training and operation. But the state has an additional 
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(d) 



responsibility fer articulation and coordination 
among such planning groups to insure continuity in 
planning from elementary education through graduate 
and continuing education. 

Of central importance in the planning process for 
career and occupational education on the state level 
is provision for flexibility in program and structures 



(5) State 
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in the light of clearly defined goals. While one of 
the products of such planning may be elimination of 



(e) 



duplication and encouragement of complementation of 
efforts, implementation of planning calls fGr the 
utilization of ^he variety of resources available 
and should encourage rather than inhibit initiative, 
and innovation in particular programs. 

Effective planning for occupational education within 
the total educational context should take into 
account the skills necessary both for entry and for 
advancement within the world of work. An adequate 
occupational education system must deal not only with 
manpower needs but with individuals as members of 
society. It is becoming progressively more important 
to prepare for multiple points of entry and reentry 
into educational programs on the one hand and work 
experiences on the other, to explore more fully 
relations between occupational education and 
industrial and business in-service training, to 
develop means of pursuing education apart from tradi- 
tional structures, and to provide for individuals 
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the possibility of horizontal as well as vertical 
mobility in pursuing their career educational goals. 
The primary motivation to effective occupational 
educational planning should not be to fit individuals 
to preexisting molds but to enable individuals to 
discover career possibilities commensurate with their 
interests and abilities in the complex contemporary 
world and to do so in such a way that the changing 
manpower needs of the world are effectively antici- 
pated and met. 

(f) Finally, effective planning requires the involvement 
not only of educational systems and institutions and 
state manpower agencies but the full range of 
concerned and interested groups including the pro- 
fessions, business and industry, labor, students, 
local agencies and governments, and concerned citizen 
groups. While the Task Force fully recognizes that 
planning must have leadership and guidance, that hard 
decisions have to be made, and that responsibility 
must be fixed, it also recognizes that planning which 
does not involve the full range of those planned for 
becomes an exercise in futility. 

3. Coordination: 

(a) Essential not only to planning but to effective 
implementation and operation is coordination of 
efforts, institutions, and agencies. While each state 
should identify an agency primarily responsible for 
such coordination and administration, that agency 
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should not be so narrowly defined as to exclude 
other interested agencies or groups from involvement 
in policy development or operational concerns. 

While the specific form of the agency or even the 
particular agency may vary from state to state it 
should have sufficient stature to command the 
respect and elicit the cooperation of other relevant 
institutions and agencies and sufficient authority in 
cooperation with other agencies and institutions to 
implement planning . 

(b) In relation to and/or in addition to its primary 

responsibilities for planning, such a coordinating 
agency concerned with career and occupational 
education should accept responsibility for encouraging 
innovation, preventing wasteful duplication, developing 
effective utilization of resources including the 
resources of business and industry, maintaining and 
improving quality of programs, allocation of appro- 
priate functions to the various types of institutions, 
improving articulation among the various units, and 
developing effective means of evaluation of programs 
not only in terms of inputs but particularly in terms 

of results . 

(c) At the same time, for effective coordination the agency 
responsible must respect the integrity and uniqueness 
of the programs, institutions, and agencies involved 
and help provide the functional autonomy and elbowroom 
essential to experimentation, innovation, and 

18 
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dedication of such institutions, programs, and 
agencies within the framework of effective comple- 
mentation on which progress in contrast to bureau- 



cratic stultification depends. 

B. Balance and Innovation: j 

1. In no area of education is the opportunity and challenge 
to experiment and develop innovative approaches to meet 
human needs greater than in career and occupational 
education. The states have a major responsibility to see 
that this happens for the stakes in terms of human benefits 
and social welfare are almost unlimited as are also the 
potential economic benefits to the local, state, and 
national communities. Rather than following developments 
in other areas of education, career and occupational 
education should lead the way. Such concepts as open 
admissions, colleges and universities without walls, 
multiple entry and exit points, open curricula, cooperative 
education, work internships, field experience, proficiency 
examinations, shared resources, off-campus learning, and 
counselling centers have more immediate applicability in 
career and occupational education than in most other areas. 
Career and occupational education has or should have 
available to it the resources not only of the various types 
of educational institutions, kindergarten through grade 
twelve and postsecondary education, but of the professions, 
social agencies, labor, business and industry, and the agri- 
cultural community. Further, the potential students or 
participants in the learning process include all ages, 
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ethnic groups, and ranges of interest and ability. 

Special opportunities and challenges are present for the 
disadvantaged and the handicapped. But to accept the 
challenge and realize the benefits not only are setting 
priorities and assuring continuity, planning, flexi- 
bility, and coordination essential, of equal importance 
on the one hand is providing the leadership and on the 
other is insuring the balance requisite to a vital system. 

(a) Leadership : Development of a vital system of career 

and occupational education involves careful 
selection and consideration of leadership in two 
distinguishable but related areas. One is resource 
and implementation leadership in the wider community 
and the other is the essential operational leadership 
through effective teaching, counselling, and adminis- 
tration. Fortunately, in the first category the 
potential leadership role is almost unlimited if one 
is not bound by traditional conceptions of skill 
preparation in relation to limited specific job 
categories and does not restrict leadership to persons 
directly knowledgeable -in these. Concern with career 
education in the broader sense extends today to 
academic leaders in colleges and universities, to 
knowledgeable citizens, to business and industrial 
leaders, to labor leaders, to persons in the professions, 
as well as to able persons who have devoted their lives, 
to career and occupational education. It is critically 
important that such persons be identified m each 
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state and utilized in the planning process, in 
educating the general public to the central role of 
career development in education, and in imple- 
mentation of the Kind of innovative yet balanced 
program involving the range of agencies and insti- 
tutions essential for a comprehensive approach to 
meeting the career education needs of society. The 
state should accept responsibility for a long-range 
leadership identification and development policy 
which will attract and sustain the support and 
active participation of the most capable of its 
citizens . 

The second type of leadership is the essential 
operational leadership through effective teaching, 
counselling, and administrating. Even in this area 
while there are shortages the pool may be wider than 
sometimes conceived, if the combinations of experience, 
ability, interest, and skill are recognized as equally 
important to formal credentials. It is here, however, 
that teacher preparation and teacher preparation 
institutions play a critical role. The Task Force 
strongly recommends that the same kind of concern 
with comprehensive planning including imaginative use 
of community resources, educational, institutional, 
and otherwise, in cooperation with the higher 
educational institutions involved in teacher education 
be developed in each state in relation to preparation 
of teachers, counsellors, and administrators for 
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career education as a whole. Career education 
programs at any level can only be as effective as 
the people guiding the learning process. In few 
areas is sensitive, informed counselling more 
critical if student potential is to be realized. 



C2) Need for 
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C. Evaluation: 

Integral to any effective program is not only planning and 
operation but continuing evaluation. Such evaluation is a 
state responsibility that directly relates to the account- 
ability of agencies and institutions in development and 
implementation of programs. It is, however, of prime 
importance that such evaluation be as compi ohensive as the 
planning process itself. Such evaluation should be concerned 
not just with. efficiency, as important as efficiency is, nor 
with how well the programs meet manpower needs, as desirable 
as meeting these needs may be, but with how well the programs 
meet the needs of the individuals being prepared. The major 
concern should be with the people and what happens to them, 
not with programs in the abstract. The state and institutions 



must be concerned with quality, but quality in career education 
particularly cannot be measured in terms of how many people 0.0 
not get through or by selectivity in admissions as has some- 
times been the tendency, but on how many students do achieve 
a new level of self-confidence and competency and become 
effective members of society with a real sense of vocation 
and calling commensurate with their interests and abilities. 
While quality again is related to input factors such as 
faculties, facilities, equipment, it should be clearly 
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recognized that these are 
the real test of quality in career education is outputs, that 
is, what happens to the students, whether they do in fact 
develop careers and become effective members of society, not 
additions to the unemployment pool. 



HI. LOCAL AND INSTITUTIONAL CONCERNS 



As important as federal support and state planning, 
coordination, and funding are, the final crucible in which career 
education either succeeds or fails, in which cooperation, innov- 
ation, and progress occur or fall apart, in which students are 
encouraged or frustrated and either do or do not receive the 
education that makes them contributing and vital members of 
society is the institutions in which career and occupational 
education take place. The Task Force fully recognizes the'variety 
of types of institutions--public , private, proprietary, m-service, 
and preservice — at all levels involved in career education. In 
fact, if the basic premise of the Task Force that vocation or 
calling is essential to all education is correct then all 
educational institutions including business and industry are 
involved in career education to some degree. Accordingly, any 
generalization about institutions involved in career education 
is extraordinarily dangerous. For those institutions more 
centrally involved with career education, however, the Task Force 
does believe that there are some basic conditions that need to be 
kept in mind if an effective system of career education capable of 
meeting the needs of students and society within the states is to 
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achieved. 
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A. 



Continuity and Comprehensiveness: 

To attain the continuity and comprehensiveness essential to 
an effective career education system it is essential that 
the participating institutions collectively embody that 
continuity and comprehensiveness. This is not to suggest 
that for any institution continuity should be confused with 
maintaining the status quo but it is to recognize the need 
for a continuity in development and innovation consistent 
with institutional aims and goals, with the uniqueness and 
potential contribution of the institution itself as it 
relates to the educational system, To suggest the need for 
comprehensiveness in this context is not to urge every 
institution to become all things to all people or to become 
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copies of each other. Rather it is to recognize that a 
minimum comprehensiveness is essential to effective speciali- 
zation and even that interinstitutional complementation of 
efforts may be necessary to realization of the unique functions 
of particular institutions. But stressing continuity and com- 
prehensiveness is also perhaps more fundamentally to recognize 
that the essential condition of an effective system is not only 
the recognition of the unique contribution of each institution 
but the willingness of institutions to see themselves m the 
perspective of the system and to cooperate through their very 
uniqueness in strengthening the range of opportunity in the 
system as a whole. 
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B. 




Flexibility: 

Just as flexibility is essential within a system if the rnsti- 
tutions are to have the functional autonomy and elbow-room for 
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innovation, so also flexibility is an essential characteristic 
of a viable institution. 

1. Innovation within the institution is critical if the 
education it offers is not to become obsolete in 
relation to changing technology in a changing society, 
if its programs are not to be designed to wed people to 
machines but to open up opportunities for flexible people 
in a changing world, if it is in fact to meet the real 
needs of society. Institutions are after all the settings 
in which innovations create new horizons. 

2. Just as institutions should provide flexibility to meet 
students' and society's needs so institutions must have 
the leeway or flexibility to develop and preserve program 
integrity without undue interference from outside agencies 
(local, state, or federal) so long as the programs fit 
within the goals, role, and scope of the institutions. 
Whether technical institutes or senior colleges the insti- 
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C. 




tutions should have the freedom and encouragement to 
develop staff capable of achieving the results m harmony 
with these goals and to experiment with new ways of reaching 
them. Neither state agencies, accrediting agencies, nor 
licensing boards should dictate curriculum content or staff 
qualifications. However, with such leeway does go account- 
ability and the critical importance of objective evaluation 
of results. 

Institutional -Local Cooperation. 

Along with flexibility for institutions also goes institutional 
responsibility for cooperation with (and as a condition of) the 
system of career education and responsibilities for effective 
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cooperation with the local community and with other related 
and complementary institutions. 

1. Articulation cannot be only a matter of state and federal 
concern but must, to be effective, also be a responsi- 
bility of institutions. For postsecondary institutions 
articulation includes effective cooperation and planning 
with secondary schools, with business and industry, with 
service organizations, with local communities, and with 
correlate institute ' t s including those that may carry 
levels of achievement expectations beyond the scope of the 
institution in question. 

2. Such cooperation does and must include willingness to work 
with other institutions in avoidance of expensive and 
needless or unwarranted duplication. Such cooperation 
should involve sharing facilities snd faculties and 
development of complementary rather than conflicting 
programs. There can be no rational justification for two 
inferior programs at adjacent institutions when through 
pooling resources one superior program could be developed. 

3. Such cooperation should include exploration of more 
effective and economical means of operation. It should 
not overlook the possibility of new and additional income 
sources, extension of daily usage of facilities and 
equipment, and the development and utilization of regional 
and district centers for expensive equipment and programs. 
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4. Individual institutions should have types of involvement (4) Involvement 

Related to 

commensurate with institutional character, purpose, and Goals 

mode of support and not be copies of each other. Excellence 
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is a function of performing the task one is best able to 
do well and not of proliferation for its own sake. 

Development of such excellence does require institutional 
differentiation and mutual reinforcement including 
cooperative efforts within the relevant business and 
industrial community. 

D. Among the factors involved in effective program improvement 

would seem to be at least the following: 

1. Tailoring the program to meet the needs of people in 
contrast to forcing people jnto the Procrustean bed of 
programs . 

2. Concern with relevance of the programs to the needs of 
the area, rather than developing programs to receive 
categorical funding when resources will have to be 
imported and. graduates exported. 

5. Concern with process and product in program evaluation 
rather than inputs alone. 

4. Creating open opportunities for horizontal and vertical 
mobility of students in the light of discovered needs, 
interests, and ability in cooperation when necessary with 
other institutions rather than developing programs for 
narrow and sometimes dead-end specialties. 

5. Involvement with the total community in program planning 
and implementation rather than developing plans in isolation 
even with the help of specialists, and announcing the results 
after the fact. 

6. Recognition of factors in the growth and learning process 




through open entry and exit rather than placing exclusive 
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emphasis upon getting as many people through the program 
as quickly as possible. 

7. Strengthening and expanding guidance to meet individual (7) Guidance. . 

needs including improved preparation and wider experience 

on the part of guidance counsellors. 

8. Continuing emphasis on staff rejuvenation and development (8) Staff 

Rejuvenation 

not just through additional formal education but also 
through experience perhaps even internships in the world 
for which students are being prepared. 

IV. ACCREDITATION AND CERTIFICATION 

A. Accreditation: prob lems in 

Accreditation 

One of the continuing problems in the area of. career and 
occupational education since the 1950s has been and is the 
problem of accreditation. The problem is particularly acute 

because of the variety of types of institutions involved in (1) Variety of 

Institutions 

occupational education and the fact that career and occupational 
education is not, or should not be, neatly divided between 

elementary-secondary and postsecondary education but concerns (2) Secondary 

Postsecondary 

the full range of educational stages and operations. Historically, Division 
accrediting agencies both general institutional, (regionals) 
and specialized have tended to divide along the secondary- 
postsecondary line and the major agencies dealing with post- 
secondary education have tended to concentrate primarily on 
chose offering degrees. Until relatively recently general 
institutional agencies have tended to exclude proprietary and 
certain specialized types of institutions from consideration for 

O accreditation. Special problems have also been posed by 

OQ 
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institutions that cross the secondary and post secondary 
line. Far too frequently, in relation to career and occupa- 
tional education in particular, general institutional 
accrediting agencies (regionals) --to the extent that they 
have included career and occupational education institutions 
and programs --have been less than consistent in their 
approaches in the various regions of the country. Too little 
attention' has been given to determination of reliability and 
validity of standards and criteria used in such accreditation 
and the emphasis has been concentrated too heavily upon inputs 
rather than results. Further the administrative structures and 
procedures of the accrediting agencies have tended to reflect 
their origin and primary concern with more traditional academic 
structures rather than with the changing conditions cf the 
current academic ferment. Even among those accrediting agencies 
that have taken more cognizance of career and occupational 
education there has been little, if any, representation of 
occupational educators on policy-making boards and councils and 
until relatively recently almost no representation of the public 
interests . 

The problems of accreditation have accelerated over the 
last two decades as a result of federal funding. Congress has 
turned to the accrediting agencies for certification of insti- 
tutions for receipt of federal funds. This has placed the 
accrediting agencies in a new role as quasi--, public bodies with 
public responsibilities and has meant that accreditation is no 
longer wholly voluntary for institutions if they are to receive 
O public funds. It further means in relation to career education 

ERIC 
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and occupational education in particular that if the renewed 
emphasis on career or vocation as calling and the development 
of systems of career education integral to the whole educa- 
tional process as urged in this report are to take place, 
the accrediting agencies need to move much more rapidly m 
the direction of consistency, flexibility, and inclusiveness 
as well as recognition of public responsibility than in the 

pa.st . 

Considerable progress has been made in the last three years 
in some of the regional accrediting commissions in reevaluating 
the role of career and occupational education. Particularly 
encouraging is the recent announcement of the restructuring of 
the Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher 
Education to facilitate greater consistency in accrediting 
criteria and procedures and the proposed merger of the 
Federation and the National Commission on Accrediting. These 
developments tremendously increase the potential for the 
agencies to accept a leadership role in encouraging change. 
However, there is still major progress to be made. 

Accordingly, the Task Force recommends that the Education 
Commission of the States continue to take a firm stand m 
support of the concept that regional accrediting agencies 
which accredit occupational education should take immediate 
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steps to insure: 

1. That all institutions offering occupational education have 
access to institutional accreditation. 

2. That application of comparable standards and evaluation 
criteria for occupational education be adopted on a 
nationwide basis. 
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3. That adequate and equitable representation of public 
interest in general and occupational education in 
particular be provided. 

The Task Force further recommends that the newly combined 
Federation and National Commission be encouraged to move as 
rapidly as possible to include the development of an effective 
system of career education accreditation including the 
accrediting agencies involved primarily with proprietary 
institutions. The various accrediting agencies should clearly 
recognize that career education, including occupational 
education, operates on a continuum at least from junior high 
school through adult and continuing education and involves all 
types of institutions and agencies including not only proprietary 
institutions but business and industrial organizations as well. 
Accordingly, the pertinent question in accreditation should not 
be primarily structure or form of control but effective achieve 
ment of educational goals. Current practices which dichotomize 
occupational education between existing secondary and college 
commissions or among postsecondary institutions on the basis of 
whether or not a degree is awarded, or on the basis of the type 
of ownership of institution are inappropriate to the needs of 
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career and occupational education today. 

The Task Force also recommends that the accrediting agencies Public 

ine id b*. Responsibility 

be encouraged to accelerate their movement to restructure 
themselves in such a way as to recognize more clearly that 
their major responsibility is to society as a whole rather 
than to their institutional memberships alone. 
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Finally , the Task Force wishes to congratulate the 
Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions on Higher 
Education in its decision to undertake a major study of the 
reliability and validity of standards and criteria used in 
the accreditation process. The Task Force would urge that 
the study be undertaken as quickly as possible and that all 
institutions and agencies including the Education Commission 
of the States offer whatever assistance may be necessary to 
the Federation in its study. 

B. Certification: 

While teacher certification is not ar. relevant to post- 
secondary institutions as accreditation, for institutions invol- 
ved in secondary occupatioal education and those postsecon- 
dary education instutiotns operated through departments of 
education, certification may be an equally or «ven more 
critical problem than accreditation. It is extraordinarily 
important that appropriate steps be taken by the states to 
develop liberal requirements for certification based upon 
demonstrated teacher effectiveness rather than accumulation 
of credit hours and degrees. In many occupational areas work 
experience may be far more important than formal training in 
determining qualifications for effective teaching. To the 
extent that current certification requirements inhibit 
effective institutional and business and industry partnerships 
they stand as positive roadblocks to the comprehensive approach 
to career education fundamental to this report.. 
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V. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 



The Task Force fully recognizes that to carry forward the 
recommendations of this report, that is, to accelerate the 
reawakening of vocation as calling and career education as integral 
to the entire educational process, to develop adequate and compre- 
hensive systems of career education in the states to meet the needs 
of students and society in the period ahead, and to develop the 
kind of local, inter institutional , state, and federal partnership 
which will bring these about, will require the continuing efforts 
and cooperation of all concerned individuals and organizations. 

The Task Force believes that the Education Commission of the 
States should exert leadership in this movement and serve as a 
catalyst in helping to bring about such changes. Accordingly, the 
Task Force recommends: 

1. That career education with emphasis on occupational education 
remain a continuing item on the agenda of the Education 
Commission of the States. 

2. That the Commission serve as a clearinghouse for information 
on state and national developments in career and occupational 
education. 

3. That the Commission work in close cooperation with other 
concerned national agencies including the Council of State 
Governments, the National Governors' Conference, the National 
Legislative Conference, the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, the American Vocational Association, the 
concerned accrediting agencies, appropriate higher education 
organizations, the American Association of School Administrators 
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the Chief State School Officers, the State Higher Education 
Executive Officers, the National Association for Adult 
Education, and appropriate research centers concerned with 
occupational education, for example, to insure mutual 
communication and common consideration of issues in the 
complex field of career and occupational education. The 
Task Force suggests that the Education Commission of the 
States explore with the appropriate organizations the possi- 
bility of developing a national career education liaison 
committee to facilitate such communication and exploration of 
issues, not as an additional organization but as a common 
forum for exploration of common- concerns . 

That through its commissioners and state councils the Commission 
give high priority to consideration in each state of how each 
state can most effectively move towards the development of a 
comprehensive system of career education keeping in mind the 
issues raised in this report. 
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That the Commission and its staff continue to work with Congress, 
the U.S. Office of Education, and appropriate federal agencies 
to encourage development of continuity, coordination, and appro- 
priate concern and balance in relation to occupational education 
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on the federal level and to encourage appropriate consultation 
with the states both in the development of federal legislation 
and of guidelines in its applications. 

That the Commission explore the possibility with the help of 
outside funding of developing a series of regional conferences 
with appropriate political, educational, community, business and 
industry, and agency representation to deal with the issues 
raised in this report. 
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